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THE ALEXANDRIAN ORIGIN OF THE CHAIR OF 
MAXIMIANUS 



There is preserved today in the sacristy of the Cathedral at 
Ravenna an ivory chair that is usually associated with Maximi- 
anus who occupied the episcopal seat of Ravenna from 546 — -553 
A.D. The ivory panels on the front of the Chair, carved with 
the figures of the four Apostles and the Baptist, as well as those 
depicting the life of Joseph and the scenes from the New Testa- 
ment on the back and sides, require no description for students 
of Early Christian art. No more important monument of this 
art exists, and none has occasioned more divergent theories as 
to its place of origin. While the Chair is the most pretentious 
piece of Early Christian ivory-carving that remains today and 
one of the most artistic products of an inartistic period, its im- 
portance is archaeological rather than aesthetic. Numerous 
ivories of the same period are related to it and point to the 
existence of a school of ivory carvers of which this Chair is the 
chief product. Once its provenience is established, not only is 
the origin of these other ivories proved and one school of Chris- 
tian art defined, but a better foundation is laid for the recon- 
struction of the numerous other schools that flourished about 
the close of the sixth century. What then was the school of 
which the so-called cathedra of Maximianus is the finest product? 

While the archaeologists have agreed on the sixth century as 
the date of execution, they have failed to find any common 
ground for its place of origin. In this article I propose to dis- 
cuss only the origin of the Chair and not its subsequent history. 
Whether it actually belonged to Bishop Maximianus of Ravenna 
as the monogram on the front has suggested, whether it was 
brought to Ravenna in 1001 a.d. as a present from Doge Pietro 
Orseolo to Emperor Otto III, or whether it, instead of the chair 
at Grado, is the one that Heraclius obtained at Alexandria and 
gave to the patriarch at Grado, are questions that must be omit- 
ted. It is apparent on reviewing the various artistic centres to 
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which the Chair has been attributed, that such questions have 
thrown no light on its origin nor influenced the attributions. 

About fifty years ago Labarte claimed that it was commenced 
at Constantinople and finished at Ravenna by Greek artists. 
Its origin in Ravenna has been supported by Stuhlfauth, while 
Venturi, without denying its Byzantine origin, prefers to consider 
it a work analogous to the (problematic) mosaics of Santa Maria 
Maggiore at Rome. Of recent years Strzygowski, who has 
written most voluminously on the subject, has attributed it to 
Antioch. The majority of modern writers on the Chair, however, 
including Ainaloff, Diehl, Leclercq, Graeven, and Diitschke, 
have supported an Alexandrian origin. Dalton, on the other 
hand, in a r6sum6 of both theories leaves the choice open between 
Alexandria and Antioch.^ 

This divergence of opinion is mainly due to the fact that the 
greater part of the evidence advanced in support of either the 
Alexandrian or the Antiochian origin has been based upon the 
style and decoration. Neither offers very conclusive grounds for 
attribution. Toward the latter part of the sixth century when 
the classical traditions in Christian art were beginning to break 
down, and when in Constantinople, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
and especially Egypt, local and distinguishable schools were de- 
veloping, the Hellenistic style and ornament that still remained 
were very similar in the different schools. In iconography, how- 
ever, the distinctive features of these Eastern Christian schools 
of art were to a large extent established as early as the sixth 
century. It is, therefore, on icoriographical grounds that I 
would attempt to show the Alexandrian origin of the Chair of 
Maximianus. 

Other ivories, as I have pointed out, enter into the discussion of 
the provenience of the cathedra. Of these the ivory book-covers 
of the Etschmiadzin Gospels^ and the covers of manuscript Lat, 
9384 in the Biblioth^que Nationale at Paris^ are the most im- 
portant. The analogies in style and iconography which exist 
between these ivories and those of the Chair have proved baffling 
to those students of Early Christian art who have accepted the 

^ The principal references are summarized by Dalton, Byzantine Art and 
Archaeology f pp. 204-207, and by Leclercq in Cabrol, Dictionnaire d'archiologie 
chrMienne et de liturgiej s.v. ' Chaire 6piscopale, ' col. 59. 

* Strzygowski, Byzantinische Denkmdler, I, pi. I. 

' Garrucci, Storiay VI, pi. 458. 
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Alexandrian origin of the Chair, and at the same time have ac- 
cepted the usual attribution of the Etschmiadzin covers either to 
Ravenna or Syria.^ The evidence for the attribution to Ravenna, 
however, rests on the doubtful assumption that the Chair of 
Maximianus was in that city by the middle of the sixth century, 
while the Syrian attribution is founded on the connection of the 
Chair with Antioch. So by throwing open the discussion of the 
origin of the cathedra, the book-covers are freed of any Italian or 
Syrian ties, and we have only their evident relation to the ivories 
of the Chair to keep in mind. 

In the sixth century when the Chair was carved, Alexandria 
was beginning to lose its importance as a preeminent centre of 
Christianity in Egypt. After the nationaHstic reaction of the 
fifth century, art tended more and more to pass from the great 
Hellenistic city to the monasteries of Upper Egypt, where it took 
on racial and indigenous characteristics; instead of preserving the 
Hellenistic style, especially in the naturaHstic rendering of the 
human figure, it sank to a crude frontality and a conventional 
formalism of types. This Coptic art of Egypt, which flourished 
in the late sixth and the seventh century, had in the matter of 
iconography, and even of style, two sources, — one a Syro-Pales- 
tinian entering the country by the hands of pilgrims and monks 
returning from the Holy Land, and the other Alexandrian. While 
the classical style, passing inland from Alexandria, rapidly broke 
down, it is natural that many iconographic types, which must 
have originated in that great Eastern centre of Patristic theology, 
should have been adopted by the crude, unimaginative, and 
styHstic Coptic art. Although there are almost no sure examples 
of Alexandrian art of the sixth century with which to compare 
the Chair of Maximianus, a proof of origin emerges from the fact 
that all the types of the New Testament scenes on the Chair are 
continued in the seventh century on Coptic monuments, for many 
of these types are peculiar to Egyptian examples and, in the case 
of the Nativity, the iconography is of Egyptian origin and signif- 
icance. 

The Alexandrian-Coptic version of the Nativity which occurs 
on the Chair (Fig. 1) is characterized by the introduction of the 
doubting mid-wife, Salome, into what would otherwise be a 
general Oriental type, in which the Virgin lies on a mattress in- 
stead of being seated in a chair as in Western Nativities. The 

1 Dalton, op. cit. p. 208; Strzygowski, op. cit. pp. 25-53. 
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relation of this version with Salome to the Coptic art of Egypt is 
demonstrated by the certainly Coptic origin of the majority of the 
monuments on which it occurs, by the Coptic origin of Salome in 
the apocryphal Kterature of the country, and by the moral and 
religious concepts of 
the Copts, which re- 
quired the introduc- 
tion of Salome into 
the scene to prove 
the absolute, wholly 
divine nature of the 
Saviour. 

The Coptic monu- 
ments on which this 
type appears are: a 
fragment of the 
Murano book-covers 
in Manchester,^ an 
ivory in the British 
Museum (Fig. 2), a 
pyxis in Vienne,^ an- 
other in the Berlin 
Museum,^ and a third 
in Werden.^ In a 
fresco of Bawtt, dat- 
ing from the sixth or 
seventh century, 
there is a remarkable 
representation of the 
Nativity which omits 
Joseph and the Christ- 
child, but introduces 
Salome, as the in- 
scriptions prove. ^ 
These examples, with 
the exception of a 
suspiciously mixed 

1 Dalton, op. cit. fig. 114. 

2 Kehrer, Die Heiligen Drei Konige in Literatur und Kunst, II, figs. 38-41. 

3 Garrucci, op. cit. VI, pi. 437, 4. 

^ Garrucci, op. cit. VI, pi. 438, 1. 

^ Cledat, C. R. Acad, Insc, 1904, pp. 517-527, fig. 4. 




Figure 1. — The Nativity, Chair of Maxi- 
MiANUS. (After Molinier) 
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version of the scene on the columns of San Marco in Venice/ 
whose place of origin is unknown and whose date is open to 
question, and the Grimaldi drawing of the frescoes in the chapel 
of John VII at Rome,^ complete the hst of this odd type in 
Early Christian art. The first reason, then, for connecting the 

type with Egypt is its 
appearance in the 
Bawtt fresco, and in 
the above mentioned 
ivories, which, with 
the exception of the 
Chair of Maximianus, 
are universally ad- 
mitted, from their 
style and decoration, 
to be Coptic monu- 
ments.^ 

With reference to 
the Coptic origin of 
the legend of Salome, 
— Reveillout has 
found some Coptic 
fragments belonging 
to the apocryphal 
Gospel of the Twelve 
Apostles, which prove 
that this detail orig- 
inated in Egypt.4 In 
both the Protevan- 
gelium of James and 
the Gospel of Pseudo- 
Matthew, which goes 
back to a Hebrew 
source, Salome is only 
briefly mentioned in 




Figure 2. — Coptic Ivory in the British Mu- 
seum. (After Dalton) 



1 Venturi, Storia delVArte Italiana, I, fig. 221. 

2 Garrucci, op. cit IV, pis. 279, 280, 281. Another eighth century example 
occurs in the cemetery of St. Valentinius (Garrucci, II, pi. 84). 

3 Strzygowski, Hellenistische und Koptische Kunst in Alexandria, p. 86 ff.; 
Dalton, op. cit. p. 209. 

4 Reveillout, J. Asiat. 1905, 'La sage-femme Salom^,' pp. 408 ff. 
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connection with the Nativity. In the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles , 
on the other hand, her importance in Coptic eyes is shown by the 
detailed account of her Uf e from the time when she first sold herself 
for money, through her participation in the Nativity, to her con- 
version by Simeon. Reveillout, commenting on the Bawit fres- 
coes, shows that all the scenes in this monastery dealing with the 
early life of the Virgin represent a unique tradition drawn from the 
Coptic Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. When one considers the 
minute and detailed emphasis laid upon the none too pleasant 
story in the Coptic Gospel in connection with the extraordinary 
significance given to Salome in the Bawit Nativity, where the 
Child is unborn and Salome wears a square nimbus, it is clear that 
the doubting Salome is an addition to the' scene which we owe to 
Egypt. 

The motive of Salome is, moreover, perfectly consistent with 
the moral and religious ideas of the Copts. The Coptic mind 
required the presence of the doubting mid-wife in the scene by 
reason of its fundamentally carnal character. The introduction 
of Salome into the Nativity simply expressed the doubt which 
prevented the Copt from accepting the divinity of the Saviour 
until it was dispelled. In other words, to the degree that they 
were themselves material, they naturally demanded that their 
divinity be absolutely spiritual, partaking of no polluting material 
attributes. For this reason they were Monophysites, upholding 
the purely spiritual nature of Christ's birth. The doubting 
Salome, then, affords a very obvious, however vulgar, means of 
demonstrating the immaculate birth of the Saviour, especially 
important to them in their struggle against the orthodox view 
of Christ's double nature. 

While I believe that this scene alone offers conclusive evidence 
for the Egyptian origin of the Chair of Maximianus, the other 
scenes bear out the attribution. Without reviewing all the 
scenes on the Chair, which, with no exception, appear on subse- 
quent Coptic monuments, a brief discussion of the more striking 
examples will make the relation of the ivories with Egypt evident. 
The Annunciation^^ as it occurs on the Chair of Maximianus, the 
ivory book-covers of the Etschmiadzin Gospels, and the book- 
covers in the BibHotheque Nationale, depicts the angel accosting 
the Virgin who sits at the left in a wicker chair, spinning the 

^ The iconography of the Chair is best illustrated in Garrucci, op. cit. VI, 
pis. 414-422. 
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purple garment for the temple. All these examples are nearly 
identical, and the Virgin, with her spinning, seated in a high- 
backed, round-topped, wicker chair is the distinguishing feature 
of the type. This type with the exception of the examples al- 
ready cited, occurs only on monuments the Coptic origin of 
which is assured. In other words, the iconography of the 
Annunciation, as of the Nativity, passed into the indigenous 
art of the Thebaid. 

The Coptic monuments which continue the type are a fragment 
of the Murano book-covers in the Stroganoff Collection, ^ an ivory 
plaque in the Uwaroff Collection,^ a medallion from Egypt in the 
von Gans Collection,^ a Coptic fabric in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum,^ and a fresco at Bawtt.^ The ornament, style, and 
technique, as well as the iconography, of these examples are 
Coptic. On all, save the von Gans medallion, the angel carries 
a cross instead of a flowering wand. The presence of the cross, 
either borne by angels, or by the Saviour in representations of 
miracles is an Egyptian feature. While there is no space in this 
article for proof of this assertion, if anyone who is interested 
will examine the Early Christian monuments with this in mind, 
and note the occurence of the cross on Egyptian frescoes and 
minor objects from Alexandria, Achmim, Bawit, and other similar 
sites, I am certain that he will find that all the examples, where 
Christ or angels are represented as miraculous agents carrying a 
cross, are either Egyptian, or may be attributed to Egypt, or 
show Egyptian influence. Comparing the Annunciation with the 
Syrian and Palestinian examples, one finds on the Monza phials,^ 
the miniatures of the Etschmiadzin Gospels, the Rabula Gospels,^ 
and the Syrian Gospels (Syr. 33, Bibl. Nat.), that the Virgiu 
stands as the angel of the Lord accosts her, that the odd wicker 
chair seen on the Chair of Maximianus does not occur, and that 
both the Virgin and the angel wear the nimbus. 

The Test of the Virgin by Water, which appears on the Chair of 
Maximianus and the two book-covers, is a rare scene in Early 
Christian art and, save for these examples, occurs only on the 

1 Ciraeven, Elfenheinwerke in Italien, No. 64. 

2 Strzygowski, Byz. Denk. I, p. 43. 

3 Ber. Kunsts. XXXV, 1913, No. 3, figs. 4-7. 
" Dalton, op. cit. fig. 381. 

5 Cledat, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1904, p. 225. 
^ Garrucci, op. cit. VI, pi. 433, 8. 
^ Garrucci, op. cit. Ill, pi. 130, 1. 
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Uwaroff ivory and the fragment of the Murano covers in the 
Stroganoff Collection, both of which are Coptic products. The 
scene of Joseph Assured by an Angel, while it occurs on an ivory 
casket in the Victoria and Albert Museum, which I have attrib- 
uted to Provence/ and on a sarcophagus of Le Puy/ was an even 
rarer scene than the Test by Water in Christian art. The only 
other example, known to me, is a representation in a fresco at 
Antinoe in Egypt, which is strikingly analogous to the represen- 
tation on the Chair.^ The Journey to Bethlehem, another scene 
not commonly seen in this early art, besides appearing on the 
cathedra, the two book-covers, and a pyxis of Minden, that be- 
longs with this group, occurs on the Stroganoff fragment of the 
Murano book-covers and the frescoes of the church of Deir Abou 
Hennys at Antinoe. The similarity of these last two Coptic 
examples, in which Joseph supports the pregnant Virgin on the 
animal that an angel leads, is too close to the rendering on the 
Chair and too rare a scene in Christian art not to suggest that it 
originated in Egypt, preferably in Alexandria whence it passed 
to become a characteristic type in Coptic art. 

The distinguishing features of the Baptism on the Chair are the 
personification of the Jordan as a fleeing river-god and the ap- 
pearance of two angels as attendants. In the Rabula Gospels* 
and the miniatures of the Etschmiadzin Gospels of Syria neither 
of these features occurs, while on the Palestinian examples, such 
as the Monza phials,^ the river-god is absent and the angels are 
consistently nimbed. A representation of the Baptism similar 
to that on the Chair, occurs on an ivory in the British Museum^ 
which is generally supposed to have come from Egypt and is 
asserted by Leclercq to have originated in Alexandria.^ The 
fleeing Jordan, the principal feature of the type, appears also 
in two of the frescoes of Bawit.^ While the personification of the 
fleeing Jordan, as it occurs on all the examples, may be presumed 

1 Garrucci, op. cit. VI, pi. 447, 1. Smith, Early Christian Iconography: 
A School of Ivory-Carvers in Provence. Princeton monographs. (In press.) 

2 Le Blant, Les sarcophages Chretiens de la Gaule, pi. XVII, 4. 

3 Leclercq, op. cit., s. v. 'Ane, ' col. 2058, fig. 599. 
^ Garrucci, op. cit. Ill, pi. 130, 2. 

5 Garrucci) op. cit. VI, pi. 433, 8. 

^ Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities in the British Museum, 
pi. VII, No. 294. 

^ Leclercq, op. cit., s. v. 'Bapteme de Jesus, ' col. 370. 
^Cl^dat, op. cit. p. 225. 
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to have originated in Alexandria j there are no definite connections 
of the type, irrespective of the monuments on which it occurs, 
with that city. Were the Chronicon Paschale, which is generally 
supposed to have been compiled about the middle of the sixth 
century in Alexandria, the only Eastern source to describe the 
river Jordan as having fled in great fright at the words of the 
Almighty,^ the relation of the type with the Hellenistic centre 
of Egypt would be more convincing. As it is, the type of the 
Baptism, as it appears on the Chair, is only another proof of my 
first assertion that the rather distinct representations of the 
Biblical scenes on the cathedra were carried over into Coptic Art. 

While the rendering of the Miracle of Cojia on the Chair in 
the same way in which it appears on the Coptic medallion in 
the von Gans Collection already referred to, gives added proof 
of the passage of the iconography on the cathedra into the native 
art, the scene of the MultipUcation of the Loaves and the Fishes 
shows a certain connection with Alexandria. Among the cata- 
comb frescoes of Alexandria, dating possibly from the third 
century, is a large composition in which Christ, between two 
scenes of repasts, blesses the loaves and fishes that Peter and Paul 
bring him on either side. The scene is an early rendering of the 
Eucharist, representing the Blessing of the Elements and the 
Feeding of the Multitude.^ On the Chair of Maximianus the 
Multiplication of the Loaves and Fishes is depicted in two adjacent 
panels, one in which the Saviour blesses the elements and the 
other in which the people sit upon the ground partaking of the 
repast. Both recall in the arrangement and the attitudes of the 
figures, the scene of the Alexandrian fresco. More noteworthy, 
however, is the grouping on the Chair of the Feeding of the 
Multitude and the Miracle of Cana on either side of the Blessing 
of the Elements. It forms just such a composite symbolical and 
dogmatical rendering of the Eucharist as is figured in the Hellen-^ 
istic fresco, and is interpretatively described in the Gospel of John. 

Another scene of Eucharistic significance is the Meeting of 
Christ with the Woman of Samaria at the Well, Its only Biblical 
source is the Gospel of John where the Evangelist treats it with 
his usual emphasis on the symbolism. There were two ways of 
rendering this scene; one, an early, Hellenistic type, seen on the 

^ C. Jacoby, Ein Usher unbeachteter apokrypher Bericht Uher die Taufe Jesu^ 
pp. 41-45. 
2 De Rossi, B. Arch. Crist. 1865, p. 72, fig. 5. 
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sarcophagi of the West, which shows the Saviour and the Woman 
of Samaria standing on either side of an earthen jar stuck into 
the ground from which the water is hoisted by a crude windlass; 
the other, a later and Eastern type, where the Saviour, after the 
Biblical account, is seated at the side of a real well which is cov- 
ered by a well-house and operated by means of a pulley. The 
Rabula Gospels^ and all the Byzantine examples after the seventh 
century adhere to the Eastern type. The ivory representation 
on the Chair, however, presents a transitional type; while it has 
the Eastern well-house and pulley, it depicts Christ as standing. 




nil mi^! 



Figure 3. — Joseph and Potiphar's Wife, Chair of Maximianus. 
(After Molinier) 



Considering the Chair of Maximianus as a product of Alexandria, 
it is not surprising to find on it such a Hellenistic type as might 
have emanated, as an Eucharistic symbol, from that centre of 
Patristic theology. Associated with the rendering on the Chair, 
not only by similarity of type but also by a marked resemblance in 
the rather distinct form of the well-house, are Coptic representa- 
tions on a pyxis in the Cluny Museum,^ another in the Basilewsky 
Collection,^ and a third in the Youlgrave Collection.^ Another 
interesting example, where Christ stands, occurs on a terra-cotta 
stamp from Hadjeb-il-Aioun.^ 

While the Healing of the Halt and the Blind on the cathedra is 
of little aid in establishing the origin of the ivories, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, where a long carpet, instead of the traditional mantle, 
is unrolled in the pathway of the Saviour, presents valuable evi- 

1 Garrucci, op. cit. Ill, pi. 132, 1. 

2 Garrucci, op. cit. VI, pi. 438, 4. 

3 Garrucci, op. cit. VI, pi. 438, 5. 
* Garrucci, op. ait. VI, pi. 452, 2. 

^ R. Arch. XXII, 1893, p. 278, fig. 5. 
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dence for the Egyptian origin of the Chair. This type with the 
long carpet is peculiar to the Chair of Maximianus, the ivory 
book-covers in the Bibliotheque Nationale, the Etschmiadzin 
covers, and a carved wooden lintel at il-Mu^allaka, near Cairo. ^ 
The composition of the scene on the Chair is, moreover, remark- 
ably close to the Egyptian wood-carving, especially in the odd 

high-stepping 
movement of 
the ass and in 
Christ's pos- 
ture on the 
animal. 

The New 
Testament 
scenes do not 
offer the only 
evidence for 
the Egyptian 
origin of the 
Chair. While 
many of these 
present types 
that were 
pe culiarly 
Egyptian and 
were con- 
tinued on 
Coptic mon- 
uments, the 
scenes from 
the life of 
Joseph, the 
costumes, the 
orname n t , 
and the technique show equally clear analogies with Coptic and 
Alexandrian art. The choice of the History of Joseph to deco- 
rate the sides of the Chair is at once a presumption in favor 
of an Egyptian origin.*' The erudite rendering of the cos- 
tumes of the Egyptians in these scenes, and the similarity of these 

1 Leclercq, op. cit.^ s. v 'Caire, ' fig. 1853. 

2 Leclercq, op. cit., s. v. 'Chaire episcopale,' col. 60. 




Figure 4. — The Barberini Diptych. (After Molinier) 
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costumes to those of Egyptians on other monuments show they 
were copied from a common and indigenous type. The Egyp- 
tians, in the scene of Joseph and Potiphar's Wife (Fig. 3), wear 
loose blouses and long pantaloons which are both heavily em- 




FiGURE 5.— St. Menas Pyxis in the British Museum. (After Dalton) 

broidered along the sleeves and down the sides and across the 
bottom of the trousers. Such costumes are worn by the Magi 
on the Etschmiadzin and Bibliotheque Nationale book-covers, 
by the Orientals on the Barberini diptych (Fig. 4), by the figures 




Figure 6.— Jacob Meeting Joseph, Chair of Maximianus. (After 

Molinier) 

on the St. Menas pyxis from Egypt in the British Aluseum (Fig. 
5), and by many of the figures on the frescoes at Bawit.^ 
They are not found elsewhere in Early Christian art. 

1 Cledat, Memoires de rinstitut frangais d'archeologie orientale, XII, chapels 
XXXVII, XVII, LI. 
3 
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The Barberini diptych, which has been generally attributed 
to Alexandria and shows consistent Egyptian characteristics in 
the curly heads, the trumpet-shaped flying fold, the cross that 
Christ carries, and the use of the drill holes for the pupils of the 
eyes, is related in technique and ornament to the Etschmiadzin 
and Bibhotheque Rationale covers, and presents some features in 
common with the Chair of Maximianus. The costumes of the 
mounted St. George and the soldier in the left-hand panel of the 

diptych are almost replicas 
of the costumes worn by 
the soldiers in the scene of 
Joseph Meeting Jacob on 
the Chair (Fig. 6). The 
chitons, which hang from 
rings at the girdle in two 
flounces of unequal length, 
each flounce composed of 
triangular folds, are frayed 
at the edge and are deco- 
rated across the bottom by 
two horizontal lines. The 
decoration of the sleeves, 
— similar to that of the 
chitons, — which hang from 
the shoulders to the elbows, 
and the high, ornate bus- 
kins are nearly identical on 
the two examples. The 
headdresses of these soldiers 
on the diptych, which can 
be paralleled on Egyptian monuments, are almost the same 
as those of the soldiers in the scene of Joseph Interviewing 
His Brethren on the Chair. These costumes and headdresses are 
also worn by some of the figures in the frescoes of Bawit. Other 
analogies in the treatment of the figures, in this case with the 
miniatures of the manuscript of Cosmas Indicopleustes from 
Alexandria, have been pointed out by Ainaloff,i while Dlitschke 
has attempted to show that certain of the animals on the cathedra 
were peculiar to Egypt.^ In his argument for the Alexandrian 

1 Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 203. 

2 Dlitschke, Ravennatische Studien, 1909, pp. 279-281. 




Figure 7. — Ivory Fragments in the 

Berlin Museum. (After Wulff) 
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origin of the Chair, Graeven has noted the same rosette ornament 
on the shields represented on the St. Menas pyxis in the British 
Museum as appears on the shields borne by the soldiers on the 
Chair.i This 
ornament 
may also be 
found on a 
bronze shield 
in the Cairo 
Museum,^ on 
the shields 
carried by the 
soldiers on 
a Coptic 
wood-carv- 
ing,^ and on a 
terra-cotta 
ampulla from 
Egypt in the 
Berlin Mu- 
seum.^ 

The vine 
ornamen t s 
which decor- 
ate the front 
and sides of 
the Chair 
have been 
most f r e - 
quently cited 
in proof of the 
Syrian origin 
of the work. 
Such forms of 
decoration, 
with birds, 
and animals 




Figure 8. — The Chair of Maximianus. (After Molinier) 



1 Graeven, Bonn. Jb. 1900, pp. 147 ff. 

2 Strzygowski, Koptische Kunst, pi. XXVII, No. 9039. 

3 O. Wulff, Altchristliche und MiUelalterliche Bildwerke, I, pi. VII, No. 
nVulff, op. cit. Nos. 1406, 1407. 
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Figure 9.- 



-WooD Carving from Gizeh in the Berlin 

Museum. (After Wulff) 



intermingled in the foliage, although Oriental in character 
and characteristic of Syrian art, are, in the forms as they 
appear on the Chair, less Syrian than Alexandrian, and find 
innumerable parallels on the wood and ivory carvings of Alexan- 
dria.^ A few examples are sufficient to make this clear. If the 
vine motives on the Chair, with harts, hares, ducks, peacocks, and 
other birds and animals mingled in the foliage (Fig. 6), are com- 
pared with 
the design on 
wood-carv- 
i n g s from 
C a i r o ^ and 
Bawlt^ and 
with an ivory- 
carving from 
Egypt in the 
Berlin Mu- 
seum (Fig. 7), and if the motive of the two Hons arranged symmet- 
rically on either side of a vase which decorates the front of the 
cathedra (Fig. 8), is compared with the same design on a 
wood-carving from Gizeh in the Berlin Museum (Fig. 9) and a 
tombstone from Antinoe,^ it becomes evident that the ornaments 
on the Chair are at least as Egyptian as they are Syrian in char- 
acter. 

The technique of the work, while it suggests that two different 
artists of unequal skill executed the carvings, shows a recogniz- 
able style. The work is sketchy and in the scenes on the sides 
and back is very bold and rather careless; the folds of the gar- 
ments, as well as the modelling of the figures, are obtained by long, 
free cuts of the knife which recall the technique on sundry ivory 
fragments from Alexandria in the Berlin Museum (Fig. 10). 
When compared with these ivory fragments, it is noticeable that 
the hands, eyes, and hair are executed in the same manner on the 
Chair, adding thus to the extensive evidence already accumulated 
that the Chair of Maximianus was carved in Egypt, and conse- 
quently in Alexandria. 

I say consequently in Alexandria, because Alexandria was the 
only great centre of Hellenistic art in Egypt. Such Hellen- 
istic features in the work on the Chair as the naturalistic ren- 

1 Leclercq, op. Hi., s. v. Chaire 6piscopale, ' col. 58-59. 

2 Wulff, op. cit. p. 88, No. 267. 

3 Wulff, op. cit. p. 87, No. 262. 

* Leclercq, op. cit., s. v. 'Antinoe, ' fig. 795. 
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dering of the figures 
and the preservation 
of many traditions of 
classical art are so su- 
perior to the coarse, 
conventional art of 
Upper Egypt that it 
is impossible, once 
the Egyptian origin 
of the Chair is ad- 
mitted, to accept any 
other locality as the 
place of origin. This 
Egyptian origin, on 
the other hand, is es- 
tablished by the fact 
that many of the types 
on the Chair appear 
to be peculiar to 
Egyptian iconog- 
raphy and occur with 
marked frequenc}^ on 
Coptic monuments, 
while the choice of 
subjects, the cos- 
tumes, decoration, 
and technique are 
consistent^ analo- 
gous to the Christian 
art of Egypt. This 
attribution would 
then establish the 
Etschmi a d z i n and 
Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale book-covers, 
and other ivories, 
whose relation with 
the Chair has already 
been recognized, as 
products of an Alex- 
andrian School of 
ivory carving. 

Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 




Figure 10. — Ivory Fragments from Alexan- 
dria in the Berlin Museum. (After Wulff) 

E. Baldwin Smith. 



